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Peter Penguin Talking 


Good old Oscar is back again and I guess you are 
as glad to see him as I am. And what do you think 
I am doing to show it? I am making Oscar a 
&. valentine—not a comic valentine but a real one. 

This is how I am making it. I cut a heart-shaped piece out of an 
old inner tube. You see I needed a valentine that could stand water 
because of Oscar’s habits. Now I am decorating this around the edge 
with a row of little colored balloons. These are made from big balloons 
that children burst and leave around the park. Then I shall write in 
the middle the verse I have made for Oscar: 


The whiskers I love, 

All others above, 

Are the elegant ones on your face; 
So clip me a few 

To remember you 

And Ill wrap them in satin and lace. 





The last part I put in because Oscar plans to go away with the circus, 
and circuses travel all over the country and do not come home for 
months; so it will be a long time until I see him again—maybe. I say 
“maybe” because you never can tell about Oscar. 

Anyway, it is fun to make valentines. I hear that many penguin club 
members are making valentines this year and sending them to fellow 
penguins and other friends of theirs. If you want some new ideas for 
valentines that will be admired by all who see them, look for a book 
called Hottpay Carns ror You To Make by Edith Flack Ackley, This 
tells how to make your own cards for all sorts of holidays. Right now 
you will want to turn to the chapters on valentines with lace ruffles 
and cut-out valentines. 

February has a lot of holidays for such a short month. Besides Valen- 
tine’s Day, there are the birthdays of Lincoln and Washington. This 
year there will be big celebrations of those birthdays because wars 
make you think more about your country and the men who built it. 

Why not plan a celebration of your own and give the play “Yankee 
Doodle” on page 37? That is about men who built this country— 
men who fought for our freedom when they were hungry and cold 








and discouraged. Being discouraged was the worst part of all and this 
tells how a song helped these soldiers. 

We are not fighting for our country today, and we hope we will not 
need to, but other countries who love peace have had to fight. This has 
always been true. Whenever there were kings and dictators who loved 
power and glory more than they loved the good of their people, there 
have been wars. You can read about some of these in a book called 
Men or Power by Albert Carr. It will help you to understand what is 
happening today. 

You may also hear people say that the dictators attack democracies. 
“Democracy” is a Greek word meaning rule of the people. This was 
what the Athenians called their government after they got rid of kings 
and tyrants. But they still had their troubles with neighboring kings, 
especially Darius, the king of Persia who was very rich and very power- 
ful. You will find a poem in the magazine this month which tells how 
the Athenians fought Darius at Marathon, just as today their de- 
scendants are fighting the Italians who tried to invade their country. 

The author of this poem, Babette Deutsch, loves heroes. She wrote 
a grand book called Heroes or THE KaLevaLa which tells about the 
men of ancient Finland. They had great heroes there and also great 
story-tellers and great singers. One of them sang till “the lakes swelled 
up and the earth shook .. . till the mountains cracked and the stones 
broke on the shore.” 

Emma Brock who wrote the story “Good Old Kristie” has written 
several books you will enjoy reading. Ask your librarian or your friend 
at the bookshop to show them to you, especially Tit, Porators Grow 
ON TREES. 

Next month watch for another story by Don Lang. You remember 
Tillie, the chimpanzee who ran away, and Susie, the goat who got 
arrested. Well, this next story is as good as those but more serious. It 
is about a sheep dog. Then there will be an exciting story with Indians 
called “John Coulter’s Race for Life” and many other good things. 
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Oscar tries to be helpful 
and upsets the whole circus 


OSCAR AT THE CIRCUS 


By Maser NErkirk 
Illustrated by William B. O'Brian 


“Tuere ts one thing about this circus that I don’t like,” said 
Oscar, the trained seal. 

“Why,” said Mr. Zabriski, his trainer, “I thought you enjoyed 
every bit of your act.” 

“Oh, the tricks are all right,” Oscar replied, “but I never get 
a chance to dress up. You spend a good half hour before every 
performance trimming yourself like a Christmas tree, but what 
do I put on? Absolutely nothing! You wear your shiny black 
boots and your white breeches and your pink coat with all the 
gold braid and medals, and now you have that officer’s cap with 
the vizor. I must say you surely do look elegant. 
But, can I put on a policeman’s suit or even a cow- 
boy outfit? No! I must wear my same old fur skin 
day in and day out. It’s tiresome, I tell you!” 

“But, Oscar, be sensible,” argued Mr. Zabriski. 
“Answer me. Could you do all those fancy dives 
dressed as a cowboy or a policeman?” 

“Of course, I couldn’t,” Oscar scolded. “But 
just the same, I wish I could. I tell you it takes all 
the joy out of my life.” He borrowed Mr. 
Zabriski’s handkerchief and pretended to wipe a 
tear out of his eye. 

“Perhaps you could wear a red bathing suit,” 
Mr. Zabriski suggested kindly. “That would be a 
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change. Something in stripes 
ought to look well. You’d like 
that, wouldn’t you? We'll talk 
it over after the show. But, 
come now. It’s time for our act 
and we must go into the tent. 
Are you ready?” 

Oscar really did enjoy acting. 
While he limbered up in his 
tank before a performance, 
Mr. Zabriski always made a 
short speech explaining to the 
audience that the tricks were 
really very difficult. He would 
frequently pick out a gentle- 
man sitting in the front row and point to him with his short 
cane, saying, “Tell me, sir, can you balance balls on your nose?” 

Usually, he’d question a young lady next. “Miss, could you 
climb a stepladder with a glass of iced tea on your head, and 
never spill a drop?” he would ask. 

Everybody in the tent would laugh at those jokes and then 
Mr. Zabriski would ask them to clap their hands after each 
trick, pointing out that Oscar always worked twice as hard 
when friendly people in the audience showed him that they 
liked his performance. 

After that Oscar would flop out of the water and the show 
would begin. Fancy diving and balancing balls and iced tea 
wasn’t all that Oscar did. He played tunes on trumpets, he beat 
a drum, and he even pulled a little express wagon around the 
ring with a Teddy bear sitting on the seat pretending to drive. 
And as Oscar finished each trick, while the audience applauded, 
Mr. Zabriski patted him affectionately and, for a reward, threw 
him a small piece of fish. 
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On the day that Mr. Zabriski suggested the bathing suit, 
Oscar performed better than ever before. He felt tremendously 
encouraged, and during the show, he made plans for his new 
wardrobe. 

“T could walk into the ring wearing a silk bathrobe, a blue 
one with a big white O for Oscar sewed on the front,” he said 
to himself. “And when I’d throw that off, there I’d be in my 
red-striped bathing suit!” 

He could hardly wait until 
the show was over to tell Mr. 
Zabriski his ideas. However, as 
events turned out, the seal found 
no time to talk about bathing 
suits. He was soon much too 
busy doing something else. 

On the way out of the tent 
that afternoon, Oscar met one 
of his friends, a clown. 

“Hello, there,” called Oscar, 
cheerfully. 

“Hello,” said the clown, not 
at all cheerfully. 

““What’s the matter?” Oscar 
asked. “It’s a good thing your 
mouth is painted so that the 
corners turn up in a smile, for if 
your face looked the way your 
voice sounds, you’d have the 
audience crying instead of 
laughing.” 

“I could cry without half 
trying,” answered the clown 
gloomily. “I’ve just received a 
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telephone message that we have a nice new baby at our house— 
a little girl baby—and I can’t go home to see her because I 
must jump about in that tent again tonight and try hard to make 
a lot of people laugh. I tell you, I don’t feel.a bit like rolling a 
hoop around that ring and acting silly! If I could only find some 
one to take my place tonight.” 

“Yes, if you only could,” said Oscar. “Why, you can!” he 
added suddenly. “You have found some one. / will take your 
place!” 

“You couldn’t,” said the clown. 

“T could,” said Oscar. 

“What would you wear?” asked the clown. 

“What do you think? A clown suit, of course,” said Oscar 
cheerfully. 

“Mine would never fit you,” said the clown. 

“Well, then, make me one! For goodness sake,’ Oscar 
scolded. “Don’t let little difficulties discourage you so easily. 
Make me a crepe-paper suit.” 

“I suppose I could,” said the clown thoughtfully. 

“Of course, you could,” replied Oscar. “Come on. Let’s go.” 

So they set to work, the clown cutting, sewing and fitting, 
and Oscar doing his share pasting, and standing very still while 
the clown stuck in pins and fastened threads. 

The suit was made of light green paper with many curled 
ruffles that were cut and gathered like large petals. They 
covered Oscar’s flippers, making him look exactly like a giant 
head of lettuce. He wore a small white false-face and a flat, red 
wagon-wheel hat that resembled a slice of tomato. And when 
the clown had fastened the last thread, he looked at Oscar and 
laughed. 

“You surely look fresh!” he exclaimed. “All you need is a 
spoonful of mayonnaise dressing and some one might try to 
eat you.” 
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“No one will guess that I’m Oscar when I wear this costume,” 
said the seal. 

And he was right, for when he entered the tent that evening, 
he could hear people saying. “Look over there! Look at that 
clown! He’s dressed to look like a salad! What next?” 

Now, of course, Oscar wasn’t used to doing clown tricks. 
When the audience first saw him they laughed and clapped, 
but in a short time the seal noticed that they were no longer 
laughing at him. They were enjoying the foolishness of the 
other clowns, but paying no attention to the head of lettuce. 

He picked up a ball and tried to balance it on his nose, but 
the false-face was in his way, so that trick was no good. He 
couldn’t stand on his head or roll over, for every time he tried 
it, he heard ripping and tearing sounds in the ruffles. So, feeling 
quite discouraged, he walked over to the big seal tank in the 
center of the stage and began walking around it, balancing him- 
self on the edge. 

“What can I do to make them laugh?” he asked himself. “I 
know,” he said. “I'll pretend to fall in, but save myself just in 
time.” 

He swayed toward the water, he swayed back, he swayed to- 
ward the water again and then back. People in the audience 
began pointing to him and laughing and clapping. 

“Now I am getting somewhere at last,” said the seal. And he 
was happy once more, because, after all, Oscar wasn’t just a 
tiresome show-off, wanting every one to notice him. He was 
an actor, and making the audience look at him was the most 
important part of his business. 

But the new game didn’t last very long. In a little while no 
one laughed any more. The people grew tired of watching 
the head of lettuce almost fall in and never quite do it, and they 
began looking at the other clowns. 

“I must do something different again,” Oscar worried. “This 
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showing-off business is hard work. What can I do now? I have 
it! This time I'll really fall in!” 

Once more he balanced on the edge of the tank. He was 
trying so hard to make people laugh that he thought of nothing 
else and he forgot that he was all dressed up in a costume made 
of paper. Then, splash! Over he went into the deep tank, and 
the audience clapped and called “Man overboard” and “Throw 
him a package of LIFE SAVERS.” 

But while they were applauding, Oscar, down at the bottom 
of the tank, realized that he was in trouble; for when he hit the 
water the green crepe-paper fell off in soggy chunks and the 
false-face crumpled up and floated away, too. And there he 
was, just a slippery seal swimming around under water, with 
nothing left of the beautiful costume but a few white strings 
clinging to his neck and flippers. He dared not come to the 
surface, and being used to swimming under water, it never 
occurred to him that the audience would expect him to bob 
up on top. 

And while Oscar swam about under water, every one in the 








TWO MEN AND A GIRL RACED ACROSS THE RING 
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tent sat with eyes glued to the pool. At first the audience 
thought it was a joke, but in a few minutes people began to look 
worried and some one called, “He didn’t come up! That funny 
clown can’t swim!” 

Screams were heard and people were crying, “Save him!” 
“Save him!” 

Two men came running from the back seats of the tent and 
a girl jumped up from her place in the front row. They raced 
across the ring and all jumped into the tank at once to rescue 
Oscar. They were all good swimmers, but naturally Oscar was 
better. He ducked around under water slipping through their 
fingers in a game of hide and seek, but at last they caught him. 
When they brought him to the surface and found that they had 
saved a seal from drowning, they were not only surprised but 
disgusted. 

Oscar couldn’t truthfully say, “Thank you for rescuing me. 
You've saved my life.” He didn’t know what to say. He just 
sat there on the edge of the tank feeling very foolish. Finally 
he remarked to the three dripping rescuers, “Hello, everybody!” 











AND JUMPED INTO THE TANK TO RESCUE OSCAR 
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“He could swim all the time,” cried the first man, “and now 
I’m soaking wet!” 

“Just take a look at my new suit! Take a look at it!” the sec- 
ond man yelled. 

“And look at my best dress!” the girl cried furiously. “I want 
to see the manager.” 

By this time the manager was on his way down the aisle; and 
Mr. Zabriski, seeing that something had gone wrong, was hurry- 
ing toward the stage. And at that point Oscar began to feel very 
unpopular. He wished that he could suddenly vanish, but he 
wasn’t an elf and he didn’t know how to disappear; so he did the 
next best thing. He shut his eyes, rolled over and played dead 
doggy. 

“He’s sick!” the girl exclaimed. “The poor thing! And I was 
scolding him.” 

“Is there a doctor in the house?” called the manager, while 
Mr. Zabriski knelt on the floor looking worried and wishing 
that he knew more about first aid. 

There was a doctor in the circus tent and he lost no time in 
getting to the stage, but he was a young man and he had never 
been called to the bedside of a seal before. He dropped down 
on one knee beside Oscar, murmuring helplessly to the manager, 
“This is very unusual. I think that you had better consult a 
fish doctor.” 

“Can’t you give him some medicine?” Mr. Zabriski begged. 

“Get busy, man! Do something!” yelled the nervous manager 
who was used to giving orders. “Can’t you tell us if he is alive? 
Is his heart beating?” 

The doctor felt in his pocket, and drew out a little rubber- 
tubing telephone that is called a stethoscope. He put the tips to 
his ears, and began moving the metal piece across Oscar’s chest. 
Oscar held his breath as long as he could, but finally he could 
hold it no longer. 
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“F-e-e-e-e! You tickle!” he yelled, coming to life. 

“Faker!” shouted the doctor. 

“He ruined my Sunday dress,” scolded the girl. 

“You'll pay for this!” the first man cried, scowling at the 
manager. 

“And what about my suit?” roared the second man furiously. 

Mr. Zabriski could see that things didn’t look very bright. 
“Come on, Oscar,” he said gently. “We’d better go.” 

“Go?” shouted the manager. “Did you say, ‘Go?’ ” his voice 
thundered through the tent. “you’rE FirED! Do you under- 
stand? You don’t—work here—any more! Get out of my 
show!” 

At that the audience began to clap and Mr. Zabriski whispered 
sadly to Oscar, “They’re glad we’ve lost our jobs.” Then he 








walked quietly away, and the seal with hanging head followed 
him sorrowfully from the tent. 

But they had no sooner reached Oscar’s dressing room than 
the manager came running. “Come quickly and take a bow,” 
he cried. As Oscar and Mr. Zabriski followed the manager back 
to the tent, they heard a tremendous uproar. 

“We want Oscar,” the people were calling as they clapped 
and cheered. “We want Oscar!” 
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“They don’t realize that the whole thing was an accident,” 
whispered the manager. “They think that it was all part of the 
show, that you did it on purpose.” 

So Oscar, the doctor, the three swimmers, Mr, Zabriski and 
the manager all joined hands and bowed; and eight more times 
as they went off stage, the audience clapped them back again. 

But finally when the tent had emptied, the manager said, 
“Let’s talk business. This is the best act I’ve ever had. We'll 
do the whole thing over every night.” 

He told the doctor, “When you can’t come, send some one 
else. I’ll pay well.” 

He put money into the girl swimmer’s hand. “Buy yourself 
a nice new dress and come back here again to-morrow night 
and ruin it,” he said. 

He put money into the men swimmer’s hands. “Come back 
and ruin your suits, too,” he repeated. 

And then he shook hands with Mr. Zabriski, and patted Oscar 
on the shoulder. “Some actor! You're going to get a raise!” he 
exclaimed, “What a show! What a show!” 


IN THE COUNTRY 


I think people wonder 

in the country much more 
than they wonder in the city, 
with houses next door. 


They see more world 

in the country, more sky, 

so there’s much more space 

for wondering . . . that’s why! 
—AILEEN FIsHER 
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RIDE THE RAFTS 


By Axice Axtson Live 
Illustrated by Alexander Key 


“Hu-hu-hi-ya-hi! 

Tingle, jingle, good luck stay, 

Guide our hand and paddle today... .” 
sang Pedro Pacu, the Peruvian mountain boy. As he sang, he 
pushed the polishing stone along the side of the great canoe 
which he and Naki, his father, were building to float down the 
river and sell at the Fair. The song ended in a sudden dismayed 
“Ouch!” as blood spurted from a jagged cut where the imple- 
ment had slipped and gashed his hand. 

Pedro snatched up some moss and pressed it against the 
wound to stop the bleeding. When would bad luck leave him? 
His mind swung back over a long list of accidents . . . the log 
that had crushed one finger; the wild hogs that had chased him 
up a tree and kept him there till he was nearly starved to death. 
Pedro sighed. There was no use trying to be brave! Luck was 
against him. But even as he sighed, he could feel the secret charm 
in its leather case move against his chest. Cristobal had told him 
to wear it, that it would give him strength. 
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That strong, quiet Cristobal, the boy from Huancuto City 
far down in the valley! He had come on a walking tour, climb- 
ing Pedro’s mountain heights, seeking specimens of rock for 
his collection. They had been drawn in immediate friendship, 
and had spent a happy day together. As Pedro guided the city 
boy to a ledge where the rock showed green, and to a cave where 
white crystals could be found, they had talked of rivers and 
caves and boats and festivals. They had even talked of the fear 
of bad luck that hung over Pedro. 

Then Cristobal had taken off the precious courage charm in 
its tiny leather case that hung about his own neck. He had 
slipped it over the head of his new-found friend, saying, ““Now 
you wear it for a while beneath your tunic. None will see. You 
alone will know and it will help you to be strong. But promise 
me this: never open the case until you have conquered fear.” 

Pedro straightened up with a sudden squaring back of his 
sturdy shoulders. He must get to work! Unless the great canoe 
were finished by San Juan Day, he could not go down the river 
to the festival, would not see his good friend Cristobal. 

He added another wad of moss to protect his cut hand, tied 
the pad firm with a strand of fiber, and began to push the scraper 
again, singing his “Hu-hu-hi-ya-hi!” in time to thump and slide 
of stone against the hard wood. 

Already he and his father had been at this task for nearly three 
moons, with fire, water, stone and metal for their tools. First 
they had shortened a tree trunk to proper canoe length by burn- 
ing off the ends. Next, coals of fire heaped along the top of the 
log had charred it out into a trough, while a continual wetting 
with water along the sides had kept the outer walls intact. Then 
had come slow chipping and scraping and polishing, to shape 
the log into a beautifully balanced canoe. 

Many other folk from the mountain were going to the Fair, 
but they planned to make the trip on broad, heavy rafts which 
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would carry their produce to market. On all sides were lively 
preparations for the trade-day. The women were weaving cloth 
and baskets, drying medicinal herbs and roots. The men and 
boys were gathering vine fiber and tree gums, briskly plaiting 
straw raincoats, cutting gourds into dippers, carving wood into 
bowls and platters and sandal-soles. 

The air was full of talk of the thrill of the water-journey, the 
sights and wonders of the City in the Valley. Soon, though, 
worry began to mingle with the fine plans. This year, the river 





PEDRO PUSHED THE SCRAPER AGAINST THE HARD WOOD 


was low, oh, so low! Unless the rains came early, there would 
be no water to float the mountain crafts down to the Fair. 

The days rolled past and the great canoe was all complete 
save the good-luck symbol to be carved on the prow. Still the 
rains did not come. Up above was the hot bright sky. The winds 
brought never a cloud, only dust. The festival hopes seemed 
doomed to disappointment. 

Then Pedro thought up a plan, such a strange plan. It came 
into his mind one morning while he was sousing his head in 
a tub of water behind the cabin. He came dashing around the 
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house, right in the middle of the family corn-pounding, yelling, 
“T’ve got it! I’ve got it!” 

“Eeek!” shrieked his mother and sister, clearing out of the 
way and taking meal-mortar and bread-board with them, “Got 
what? A snake down the back?” 

“No,” Pedro stood stock still, grinning. “It is a thought I’ve 
got, a way to make the river run full again.” And then he told 
his plan, the words tumbling over each other. Didn’t every- 
body remember when a lumber company had sent men to cut 
timber here upon the mountain? It was just such a season as 
this, dry as dry, with never a drop of rain. But that hadn’t kept 
timber folk from shipping logs by river. No, indeed! They had 
made themselves a pond flood by damming the tiny stream. 
They had saved up water until, when they finally cut the dam, 
they had a grand rushing torrent for a few hours. There had 
been enough water to float all the logs! 

Mother Pacu let out a wail. “But for men and boats to try to 
ride such a torrent. . . . Oh, the danger, the foolishness!” 

“No,” said Nako Pacu, sharing his son’s excitement and hope, 
“ft is not all foolishness. The idea is worth trying.” 

For the rest of the morning, Nako, the master boat builder, 
sat in council with his neighbors. And the very next day the 
dam was begun, with half the villagers toiling at this, and the 
other half hurrying to finish their rafts. With the great canoe 
ready and outriggers added for its flood-ride, Nako Paku and 
his son could help their neighbors fell trees and fashion them 
into floats. Bang, scrape, peg, tie . . . a lusty enthusiasm filled the 
mountain settlement. 

Even the lazy Timnez brothers, Nando and Papacito, caught 
the traveling fever and decided to make a raft and float some- 
thing down to the Fair, too. 

“But,” Nako gave warning to the pair, as he looked at their 
careless work, “Trust not to such a flimsy tie of vine fiber to 
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hold your raft together. Let me show you. One must dig peg- 
holes like this, and fasten strong wooden bars across logs, thus.” 

Excitement rose higher in the mountain settlement. 

“I fear . . . oh, I fear this will be dangerous,” quavered 
Mother Pacu. 

“It could be,” agreed Nako Pacu, “but we have done our 
best to build strongly. Now if only every man will stick to his 
appointed place... .” 

There could be danger! There could be danger! The words 
began to pound over and over in Pedro’s ears. And dangers 
always happened to him! All the old fears rose within him. 
Then the boy drew a deep breath, hand laid on breast above 
the hidden courage-charm. When he had fought down fear he 
fell to work again as hard as he could. 

By mid-week, watchers at the dam sent word that the pond 
was full. Below in the shallows, the trade fleet was ready, too. 
The long canoe and the half dozen big rafts were all piled 
high with trade goods securely roped down. 

Now was the time. 

Nako and Pedro, paddles in hand, were ready in the canoe. 
Men boarded their rafts. These and the dugout had been made 
fast by lines to trees, for to ride the flood everything must be 
held steady till the water had attained full headway. 

Shouts filled the air. “Dam’s cut!” “Here comes water!” 

Pedro felt his heart throb as the flood rushed down upon 
him. The canoe had been stationed ahead of the clumsy rafts. 
As the water swirled past them, the long canoe quivered to be 
gone. Behind it, the rafts pulled at their tie-lines. The banks were 
lined with watching folk. All were waving and yelling except 
the mothers, who just stood there with their hands clasped. 

“Let go!” thundered Nako Pacu. 

On the signal every rope was cut. And now, in spite of plan- 
ning, on the instant all was wild confusion. Rafts dipped and 
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plunged, swerving this way and that. Yet, somehow, the start 
was made without an upset. 

Pedro Pacu paddled steadily. He was thankful to feel the 
courage-charm against his chest. He needed courage. 

Banks rushed past. The shouting at the settlement slipped 
back into nothingness. The only sounds here were water-rush, 
paddle-beat, and the grunt of laboring men. Miles and more 
miles were traversed by paddle pull and rush of the flood. Then 
came a warning from Leader Nako, “Beware . . . the Narrows!” 
That was the signal to change to poles and to bear down hard 
with these to slacken speed for this place of danger. 

Not so the Timnez brothers, who continued to paddle furi- 
ously. They shot ahead of the canoe into the lead, yelling back 
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triumphantly. It was a short-lived triumph. The vortex of a 
whirlpool sucked them down, spewed them up, and shot their 
flimsy craft sideways to smash it across a point of land. It hung 
there with the two boys tangled in its wreckage. Bearing down 
upon it, hardly a hundred yards behind, came the rest of the 
fleet, tons of logs and loads! 

In a flash, Nako began swinging the canoe toward the wreck. 
Pedro caught the idea and poled sideways too, though the fear 
in his heart told him that double danger lay this way. But with 
their lead on the rafts, and with a more responsive craft, they 
alone could attempt a rescue. 

“In we go,” yelled Nako. “Lay down your pole. Trust to 
the current. ...” 
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How ever did his father hold steady? Ah, that way, with 
a foot thrust in a loop of cargo-rope! And Pedro swiftly thrust 
foot beneath a tie-rope, too. 

They were nearing the wreck, sweeping past. Nako’s arms 
were dragging big Papacito aboard. 

Quick now! Pedro reached desperately and clutched some- 
thing that was either hair or shirt, felt a tearing pain in his arm 
as young Nando’s wet weight half dragged him from the boat. 
It was agony, but he held his burden, and the tie-rope held his 
foot. Then other hands pulled them both to safety. 

When Pedro’s senses came back to him, the boat was riding 
swift and smooth, and his father was washing his face with 
river water. The boy sat up slowly. He was alive. They were 
still leading the trade fleet and yonder were the church towers 
of Huancuto City. Now, with a piece of his tunic torn off and 
knotted about his neck for a sling, his wrenched arm didn’t 
hurt so much! Happiness surged through him. In spite of danger, 
everybody had come through safely. 

The foaming waters rushed on, but the long canoe and the 
heavy-laden rafts poled to shore. They tied up at the city land- 
ing and began to unload amid the cheers of a watching crowd. 

Here in Huancuto was excitement enough. Here was the 
great market-place, its stalls, the sweetmeat vendors, the songs 
of the hucksters, the laughter of the crowds, the delights of 
trading. How wonderful was city food, seed cakes, little cheeses 
in cabbage-leaf wrappings, hot doughnuts cooked on a stick, 
and oh, the ice cream, sweet and cold out of buckets packed in 
a whole cartload of ice! 

“They come, they come...” went up a shout. - 

Everybody rushed out to the street edge to watch the festival 
parade of mule-drawn floats. Look, look! There went one float 
full of lovely sefioritas costumed as angels; next, an Indian scene 
from long ago; now, the King and Queen of the Carnival, and 
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the twelve maids of honor. Finally, a whole cart full of clowns 
went by, flinging gay confetti and gayer jokes over the heads 
of the crowd! 

Then next thing Pedro knew, somebody broke a paper bag 
full of perfumed water right over his head. The mountain boy 
whirled and burst into a happy laugh. “Cristobal... you... 
you...” he cried. 

“You, you, yourself,” yelled back Cristobal. He drew Pedro 
and his companions a little to one side of the carnival crowd. 
“What’s this about the 2ade-flood, and that wild ride down the 
river? I heard you were very brave.” 

“Well,” Pedro said, “I didn’t have time to be scared on that 
flood water. Things happened too fast.” 

“No,” said little Nando Timnez, suddenly solemn with think- 
ing how near he had come to death, “no, Pedro was too busy 
to be scared, too busy saving somebody else.” 

Cristobal reached out, slipped the leather locket from under 
Pedro’s tunic, opened the case, and held it for all to see. Within 
lay a flat round piece of bronze engraved with a cross and many 
written words. 

“As I told you on the mountain,” now spoke up Cristobal, 
“the wearing of this had given me courage. Now the wearing 
of it has brought you courage, too. It is a medal my father won. 
But you . .. you have won a medal of your own,” and he lightly 
touched Pedro’s arm in its sling. 
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MARATHON 


By Basette Deutscu 
Illustrated by Kurt Werth 


King Darius comes from the tiger-hunt 
And sits on a golden chair, 

They bring him sherberts in cool gold cups, 
His roses drench the air. 


Before the might of Persia’s lord 

The knees of his slaves are bowed, 

King Darius shines like the sun at noon, 
But his scow] is dark as a cloud. 


His tribute flows from east and west, 

What more is it Persia seeks? 

King Darius growls in his curled black beard: 
“T do not like these Greeks!” 


He has sent his envoys across the sea 

To the poor little city-state: 

“Let them know that I am king of kings, 
And Persia forever great.” 
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Said he: “Let them give my messengers 
A little water and earth, 

In token that they submit to us, 

And know what our power is worth.” 


The Greeks they heard the Persian’s word, 
But the freemen’s answer was rough: 

They threw the messengers into a well 
Where was water and earth enough. 


Darius summons ships and men, 
Their spears shine in the sun, 

He has sent his fleet across the sea 
That the Greeks may be undone. 


But where the ships of Darius sailed 

Old Neptune turned around 

And shook his shoulders and roared and stormed, 
Till the Persians all were drowned. 





King Darius’ scowl was dark as a cloud, 
He growled in his curled black beard. 

_ He bided his time, he builded his ships, 
That the Greeks might be afeared. 
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Forth went the Persian host once more, 
Their spears were many as rain. 

They sailed, they sailed, they sailed and sailed 
Till they came nigh Marathon plain. 
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Upon the hills round Marathon 

The free Athenians stood, 

Ten thousand strong, all bound to save 
Greek freedom with their blood. 


Pheidippides the runner sped 

To beg for Spartan aid, 

Then home he ran to tell the word. 
“No help,” the Spartans said. 


Then forth again to join the troops 
Pheidippides ran on, 

No man of Athens but must fight 
The fight at Marathon. 


The Persian arrows flew like hail, 
Like hail the Persian spears, 

The folk of Athens watched by night, 
Their eyes were bright with tears. 
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The folk of Athens watched till dawn, 
And then a dust-cloud showed, 

A runner with his news it was 

Upon the northern road. 


Pheidippides the runner flew, 

His throat on fire with drouth, 

With aching lungs, with bleeding feet, 
And the dust it burned his mouth. 


He scarce had breath to tell the news, 
He spoke three words, and none 

But shook with joy to hear him gasp 
The wonder: “We have won!” 


Let Darius sit on a golden chair 
And drink from a cup of gold, 

But never the dazzling tale will fade 
That the dying runner told. 


The pomp of Persia has withered away, 
Greek glory lingers on, 

And still free men rejoice when they 
Remember Marathon. 
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GOOD OLD KRISTIE WOULD NOT GO 





Story Parade 


Erik and Elmer were twins who 
always wanted the same things 


GOOD OLD KRISTIE 


By Emma Brock 
Illustrated by The Author 


Part Two 


Earty THE next morning, Erik and Elmer got up and put on 
their shirts and overalls. They did not stop to comb their hair. 
They crept downstairs and hurried to the barn. 

It was very dark inside but they knew the way to the stall of 
their new horse Kristie. 

Kristie whinnied when they came in. 

“See, she knows us,” said Erik. 

“Of course, she does,” said Elmer. “She belongs to us, 
doesn’t she?” 

They led Good Old Kristie out into the dim morning light. 
How white she would look after she was cleaned up a bit. 

“Tl get a rag and some soft soap,” said Erik. 

“And I'll get a pail of water,” said Elmer. 

They tied Kristie to the fence and they washed and scrubbed 
her until she was clean. They braided her tail to make it wave 
and they braided her bangs to keep them out of her eyes. Kristie 
was good and did not say a word. 

Erik and Elmer were working so hard that they forgot all 
about breakfast until their mother called them. They ate their 
whole breakfast in the time they should have used to eat half 
of it. 

“Now, we're going for a ride,” said Erik. 
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“We're going down to the lake for a swim,” said Elmer. 

Erik and Elmer and their father and their mother went out 
and stood around Good Old Kristie. The hired man came out, 
too, and sat on the fence. 

Erik brought a box from the barn and put it down beside 
the horse. He and Elmer stood on the box and their father 
helped them climb onto Kristie’s back. Erik sat in front and 
held the halter rope in his hands. Elmer sat behind and held 
fast to Erik’s overall strap. 

“Good-by, here we go,” they cried. 

“Gid-ap, Kristie, gid-ap,” they called together. 

But Kristie did not move. 

“Gid-ap!” they called and swung their bare heels against 
her sides. But Kristie did not move. She tossed her head and 
stood right where she was. 

“T'll get some hay,” said their father. 

He brought a handful of hay and held it in front of her. 

“Come, girl, come on,” he said. 

Kristie stretched out her long thin neck and snatched the 
hay. She chewed it carefully and swallowed it, but she did not 
move. 

Erik’s and Elmer’s mouths were so small that they were 
almost the size of nothing. 

“T’ll fetch some sugar,” said their mother. “That will work.” 

She ran into the kitchen and came puffing out again with two 
lumps of sugar in her hand. 

“Come, Good Old Kristie,” she called, standing just out of 
Kristie’s reach. “Come on.” 

Kristie took a step forward and gobbled up the sugar, both 
pieces of it. But she would not move another inch. 

Erik’s and Elmer’s mouths were drooping down to their 
chins. What could they do? Their new horse would not go! 

“No use,” said their father. ““We’ll have to ask Axel Peterson 
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THEY WASHED AND SCRUBBED UNTIL SHE WAS CLEAN 


what is the matter when we go to Town next Saturday night. 
She was his horse for a long time before we bought her from 
him. He will know what is the matter.” 

Erik and Elmer did not really know how they could wait 
until next Saturday night. Six days were so long. But each day 
they fed Good Old Kristie oats and hay. They took her out so 
that she could sun herself every morning. They gave her a clean 
bed of straw every night. 

Kristie was very fond of Erik and Elmer. She whinnied when 
they came into the barn and she hunted for lumps of sugar in 
their pockets. But she would not go! 
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At last Saturday night came. Erik and Elmer were all dressed 
up in their best blue shirts and new overalls. As soon as the 
supper dishes were washed, they started on their way. 

Erik and Elmer were in a great hurry to reach Main Street 
and their father drove as fast as he could. At last they stopped 
at the corner where the drug store was. Old Axel Peterson was 
leaning against the door-post. 

“Hello, there,” he called to Erik and Elmer. “How is Good 
Old Kristie?” 

“She’s fine,” said Erik. 

“She’s all washed and clean,” said Elmer. 

“But, she won’t go,” they said together. 

“She won’t go?” said Axel Peterson, his eyes big with sur- 
prise. “She won’t go!” 

“No,” said Erik and Elmer. 

“Well,” said Axel, squinting one eye. “Well, just think of 
that,” he said, squinting the other. 

“What can we do with her?” asked Erik and Elmer. 

“You give her plenty of food and a good bed?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Erik. 

“And sugar lumps, too,” said Elmer. 

“And she won’t go?” said Axel. “Did you by any chance 
leave off her hat?” 

“Her bat?” said Erik. 

“She hasn’t a hat,” said Elmer. 

“There! Did I forget to give you her hat? She always wears 
a hat. Winter and summer she wears a hat. She won’t go a step 
without a hat. Of course, she won’t go if she isn’t wearing 
a hat!” 

“Wearing her hat?” cried Erik. 

“Her hat?” cried Elmer. “Then let’s get her hat right away. 
We want to go swimming.” 

So as soon as their business in town was finished, they went 
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home with Axel Peterson. They followed along after his little 
black flivver. When they reached his farm, he went into the 
barn and brought out an old straw hat. There were two holes, 
one on each side, for ears to go through. It was plain to see it 
was a horse’s hat. 

“Now she’ll go. You watch,” said Axel Peterson. “Put on 
her hat and Good Old Kristie will go as fast as you please.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Erik and Elmer together. 

As soon as they got home, they tiptoed into the barn and 
hung the hat on a nail by the door. 

“Now she'll go,” they said to each other as they climbed into 
bed. “Tomorrow we'll ride to the lake and go swimming.” 

The sun had no more than popped above the horizon when 
Erik and Elmer hopped out of bed and went to the barn. They 
could hear Kristie whinnying. 

“She is very fond of us,” said Erik. 

“But just wait until she sees her old hat,” said Elmer. 

Erik took the hat down from the nail where they had hung 
it the night before. Then he and Elmer went into Kristie’s 
stall. Erik held the hat and Elmer held Kristie. Erik put the 
hat down on her head and pulled her ears through the holes. 
Elmer tied the strings under her chin. Kristie whinnied loudly. 

“Now she'll go,” they said. “Let’s hurry 
and eat breakfast.” 

They ate their whole breakfast in the 
time that they should have taken to eat 
half of it. After breakfast, Erik and Elmer 
and their father and their mother went 
out and stood around Good Old Kristie. 
Their mother gave her three lumps of 
sugar. The hired man came, too, and sat 
on the fence. 





Old Kristie was looking very gay and 
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ready to step off at any moment. Her ears stood straight up 
through the holes in the hat. Her braided bangs hung down 
over her nose. Her two eyes shone under the rim. 

Erik brought a box from the barn and put it down beside 
her. He and Elmer stood on the box and their father boosted 
them up onto Kristie’s back. 

“Look out!” they cried. “Here we go!” 

Kristie pranced across the barnyard. Erik and Elmer bounced 
up and down on her back. Their feet flopped against her ribs. 
Kristie tripped as far as the gate and then she stopped. 

“Gid-ap,” called Erik and Elmer, slapping their bare feet 
against her. But Kristie stood there and quivered from one end 
to the other. 

“Well, gid-ap,” called Erik and Elmer. 

“Gid-ap,” called everybody else. 

“You have your hat on, old girl,” called Erik. 

“We want to go swimming,” called Elmer. 

They bounced up and down on her back. Kristie shook all 





ERIK AND ELMER SHOT 
OVER KRISTIE’S HEAD 
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over. Her thin legs shook under her and her long neck shook. 
Even her straw hat shook. 

“What can be the matter now?” said Mr. Iverson as he petted 
Kristie’s nose. 

“She has plenty of food,” said Erik. 

“And a good bed,” said Elmer. 

“And her sugar,” said their mother. 

“And she’s wearing her hat,” called the hired man. 

Kristie bobbled up and down on her front and hind legs. Erik 
and Elmer could hardly stay on her back. Then she turned and 
started to run. She galloped across the barnyard at full speed. 
Then she stopped suddenly, and spread her front feet far apart. 
She ducked her long thin neck down toward the ground. 

Erik and Elmer yelled loudly and, without stopping a minute, 
they shot over her head and down onto the ground. 

Kristie sneezed and snorted and tossed her head. She switched 
her tail back and forth. Erik picked himself up from the ground, 
rubbing his back. Elmer picked himself up, rubbing two knees 
and an elbow. 
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“Well, I never,” said their father and their mother and the 
hired man. “Well, I never.” 

Erik went up to Kristie and straightened her hat. Elmer tied 
the strings again under her chin. Their mother brought her three 
more lumps of sugar. While Kristie was munching the sugar, 
Mr. Iverson boosted Erik up on her back. 

“Try it again, just one of you,” he said. “Maybe she doesn’t 
like two.” 

Erik shook the halter and patted her sides gently with his 
bare feet. 

“Gid-ap, Kristie,” he said politely. 

Kristie did not look happy. She shook herself as hard as she 
could. Then she leaped forward, stopped suddenly and leaned 
back. In one second Erik flew from her back and over her head 
to the ground. 

Kristie snorted and shook her head. 

“Let me try,” said Elmer. “Maybe she’ll like me better.” 

His father boosted Elmer up onto Kristie’s back. 

“Gid-ap, please kindly,” Elmer said softly. 

Kristie was looking crosser than ever. She kicked up her 
hind legs, bent down her long thin neck and sent Elmer flying 
into the watering trough. 

“Well, I never!” said Mr. and Mrs. Iverson and the hired 
man. 

“She goes all right,” said Erik. 

“Yes, at least she goes,” said Elmer as he wiped the water 
from his eyes. 

“What can be the matter with her?” said their father. “We'll 


have to wait until we go to Town next Saturday night and ask 
Axel Peterson.” 


(This is Part Two of a three-part 
serial. To be concluded next month.) 
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YANKEE DOODLE 


By E. Harrretr DonLevy 
Illustrated by Hilda Richman 


The scene is laid in the camp of George Washington’s army, 
at night. In the background, there are tents and supply house, 
and soldiers sleeping. But on the stage, the audience sees a small 
campfire, and sentinels watching by it. The weather is cold and 
biting, and the men sometimes move swiftly to keep warm. 


SENTINEL I. Good evening. What’s the news from Congress? 
SENTINEL II. Not a thing, Lieutenant. Not a thing—Congress 
won't appropriate one cent! They say that General Washington 
must either take a real victory and end the war, or come home. 
SENTINEL I, That means no supplies—no food— 

SENTINEL II. And that means black bean soup for another 
month! If the Indians don’t sneak out of the woods and scalp 
us first. 

SENTINEL I. (throwing on wood) Indians—bah. Don’t be 
frightened at every screech owl] you hear in the trees. 
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SENTINEL II. Call them screech owls if you will. Only the 
one / heard had red skin and a tomahawk. 

SENTINEL I. Probably from a friendly tribe. General Wash- 
ington has made friends with these Indians. 

Dr. ScHucksurc. Good evening, Boys. 

SENTINELS. (together, surprised at seeing him, and standing at 
attention) ’Evening, Sir. Evening, Dr. Schuckburg. 

Dr. S. (looks around ) Bless me, but you chaps look as though 
you'd heard some frightful bit of news. Have you lost a battle? 
SENTINEL II. Not yet. ... 

Dr. S. (warning him with a gesture) Don’t speak like that... 
these Colonies must win! We’re going to win! Why, we owe 
that much to our General. 

SENTINEL II. But why? 

Dr. S. Well, for one thing—the General just went to yonder 
village, and spent his own money for food for his soldiers. So 
far, I guess General Washington has financed this war. 
SENTINEL II. (in low voice) And things look no better, Dr. 
Schuckburg. I’ve come from headquarters. No more appro- 
priation from Congress—that’s final. 

Dr. S. (whistling in astonishment) Men, this does look bad! 
SENTINEL I. (looking around to make sure they are alone) 
Some of the new soldiers—those who enlisted last—deserted. 
But we shouldn’t let the other men know, it might give them 
ideas. And we can’t afford to lose men, not with Cornwallis 
somwhere in the neighborhood. 

Dr. S. Maybe those who deserted were spies from Cornwallis. 
SENTINEL II. That’s right. Perhaps we ought to go after them. 
Dr. S. It’s too late now. 

SENTINEL I. I doubt they were spies. They were good feliows, 
but scared. (Dr. ScHucksure is cold, and bugs himself to get 
warm. ) 

SENTINEL I. Move about to keep warm, Dr. Schuckburg. My, 
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it’s quiet in this camp. You’d never know an army was here. 
SENTINEL II. (also trying to keep warm) We're discouraged 
and hungry. We just haven’t the strength to fight—nor the 
spirit. Freedom or not, that’s the truth. 

Dr. S. (bands behind him) 1 shouldn’t let you talk like this. 
It’s not discipline. But, by George, I know you're dead right! 
This Continental Army is breaking up. No spirit anywhere. 
Even the General walks like a broken old man. 

SENTINEL I. Surely, something ought to be done—something. 
SENTINEL II. What we all need is something lively—music! 
SENTINEL I. Remember the wonderful camp fires we used to 
have along the Potomac? But we weren’t hungry then. We 
had shoes. Now, we wrap our feet in these leggings. A fine 
army we are, to fight the warm, well-fed British. 

Dr. S. (Puts hand to face as if in sorrow. Then lifts bis face, 
excited.) Men, I’ve got an idea—but you've both got to promise 
to keep it a dark secret! 

SENTINELS. Trust us, Sir—trust ws. 

Dr. S. It’s one chance of putting spirit into the soldiers—of 
getting us on the march again, in spite of empty stomachs. 
SENTINEL I, Then tell us, sir. We'll do anything for our army 
and our General. 

Dr. S. All right! Remember, I’m counting on you. (He 
fumbles in pocket, and brings out a paper.) See, I’ve got a poem 
here. I'll tell you the tune—Here, you read it. 

SENTINEL I. (reading) 


Yankee Doodle went to town, 
A-riding on a pony; 

Stuck a feather in his hat 
And called it macaroni. 


Say—it sounds a bit crazy—but just the same, it makes you 
feel a bit happier. 
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Dr. S. Now for the chorus— 
Att Turee. (marching around, singing louder) 


Yankee doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee doodle dandy, 

Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy. 


(They make a happy noise about the whole thing.) 

Dr. S. (clapping his hands as they finish) You see, it does 
work. It makes you want to march, to sing—it gives you 
courage! Oh, I grant you, ’tis a crazy song, though... . 
SENTINEL I. I like that song—where did you get it? 

Dr. S. (hand to his lips) Sh. That’s the secret. 
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Behind them, General Washington comes on the scene; a quiet, 
stooped man, every inch the leader—but a discouraged one. 
His men stand at attention immediately. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON. At ease men—at ease. (turns to Dr. S.) 
Dr. Schuckburg, we ought to be on the march. There is Indian 
trouble in the valley, and we can’t waste men or munitions on 
it just now. It’s just tribal difficulty—no white men are in 
danger. 

Dr. S. We must move on, then. But to be honest, I don’t see 
how your poor soldiers can march barefoot. 

GeneraL Wasuincton. I know. And I know how hungry 


they are. It’s inhuman! They’re flesh and blood soldiers, loyal 
ones. 
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Dr. S. Let’s wait a few days. I’ll go to headquarters, and try 
begging for uniforms on my hands and knees. Or for shoes, 
at least. 

GENERAL WasuinotTon. (slapping his sides angrily ) That’s the 
trouble! Imagine—begging for aid. We ought to be getting 
it gladly. These men volunteered to fight for their land. And 
they are treated worse than prisoners. Well, perhaps we had 
better stay here. 

MESSENGER comes into the group, salutes respectfully. 
Messencer. General Washington, I beg to tell you that Corn- 
wallis is headed our way.... 

GENERAL Wasuincton. (upset) This way? But we can’t meet 
him here. We must get to a barricaded place. 

MessenceER. Ten miles up the road, by the river, there’s an old 
Indian settlement. Just the place, sir. 

GeneRAL Wasuincton. (thoughtfully, walking about the 
campfire) That’s right—ten miles. Might as well be ten hun- 
dred, with these tired soldiers. (Sighs) : 
Dr. S. General Washington, we must march on. There’s no 
time to wait. 

GeneraL Wasuincton. (shrugging shoulders) Easy to say. 
But my men have no spirit for marching—no spirit at all, I 
tell you. 

SENTINELS come over to Dr. ScHuckBuRG, and nudge him 
meaningly. They push him over toward the GENERAL, who 
stands lost in thought and worry. 

Dr. S. Ah—General Washington—may I try a little experi- 
ment? 

GENERAL WasuincTon. Not a medical one at a time like this! 
Dr. S. No—a musical one. 

GeneraL Wasuincton. Try anything you like, as long as you 
think it will get my men to safety. 

Dr. S. I promise you this one will practically wipe away those 
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ten miles. (turning to SENTINEL I) All right, Lieutenant, sound 
your bugle! 

SENTINEL I plays his bugle, and from the background the 

men march in listlessly. 
GeneraAL Wasuincton. Soldiers, Cornwallis is on his way here. 
In the valley, the Indians are on the warpath. We must march 
on toward the old Indian village ten miles up the river. We 
must break camp within the hour. 

The men salute quietly. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (turning in despair to Dr. ScHucK- 
BuRG) You see. No spirit—they don’t care. 

Dr. S. Yes, I see. Well, now for my experiment. All right, 
Lieutenants! 

He nods to the Two SENTINELS, and the three of them begin 
to sing “YANKEE DoopLe” with plenty of spirit, marching 
around the camp fire. They have energy and fire, and as they 
march, one by one the other soldiers join them, singing— 
marching—and as they march, they straighten up. 

GENERAL WasuinctTon. A miracle has happened! A miracle! 
Had I not seen it, I would never have believed it... why a 
moment ago these men were listless, stooped, tired. Now they 
are new men, with spirit, eagerness—a miracle. And all from 
that song. 

Dr. S. Soldiers need music—the right kind. It puts courage 
into them. This army was too quiet. 

Genera Wasuinecton. Dr. Schuckburg, your hand—I’m most 
grateful to you. I never heard that tune before. Is it new? 

Dr. S. (trying to evade answering) No—not new. That is— 
I understand it’s a famous military air. It’s Welsh, as far as 
I know. 

Genera WasuincTon. Well, it certainly is a stirring one. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON exits and men salute. 

SENTINEL I, Dr. Schuckburg—did you hear that tune from the 
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British Army when you were a boy? Sounds like something I 

might have heard. 

Dr. S. You’d better help pack the supplies. 

SENTINEL II. That’s no British tune. I served in that army as a 

young man. I never heard it. 

Dr. S. But who said it was? 

SENTINEL I. Then where did it come from, Dr. Schuckburg? 

SENTINEL II. Yes, where did you learn that music? Those funny 

words? 

Dr. S. (laughing, walking off ) It’s an old tune but I made up 

the words. You soldiers are marching to an original Yankee 

nursery rhyme, but don’t you tell a living soul! Promise! 
They march out, laughing, singing “YANKEE DOoopLeE.” 


Tue Enp 


This is one story of how “Yankee Doodle” came to be written. 
Some people say it was sung even earlier. You can read more 
about it in a pamphlet called “Ballads of the American Revo- 
lution and the War of 1812” collected by John Allison. This 
pamphlet accompanies a set of five records (RCA. P-11. 26458- 
26462) which includes “Yankee Doodle” and sixteen other 
popular songs of those days. The ballads in this collection are 
both exciting and humorous. There is one about Nathan Hale, 
and others about Bunker Hill, Major André and the Indians. 
The pamphlet with the words of each song and a brief story of 
how it came to be written may be ordered direct from RCA 
Victor, Camden, New Jersey, for twenty-five cents. The 


album of seventeen songs, including the pamphlet, is priced at 
three dollars, 
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Illustration by Maste Pyne from Tue Litte History or tHe Unitep States 


AND THERE JS AMERICA 


By Puytus FENNER 


“I suppose you can expect anything in America,” said Mrs. 
O’Brien in Mister OLE by Richard Bennett. And some of the 
strangest things are those that really happened. 

Every one knows of the famous ride of Paul Revere but few 
know of his many other lonely rides; nor do they know that 
he learned the secret of making gunpower to help the colonies. 
In Mildred Pace’s Earty America (Scribners. $1.50) you will 
read many exciting things about that truly great patriot. An- 
other great American, Robert Fulton, bought his copper plating 
from Paul Revere for his new boat that would “move through 
the water without oars or sails.” (Boat Bur_per by Clara Ingram 
Judson. Scribners. $1.50.) 

But there are other ways of helping one’s country besides 
fighting or inventing or exploring. Edward MacDowell who 
liked to draw pictures as well as play the piano said, “What we 
must make here in our great country is our own music so that 
some day America will take her place as proudly in music as 
she does in all other things.” (Epwarp MacDowe i by Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher. Dutton. $2.) 

Many and good are the true tales of America: 

Tue Lirtte History or THE Unitep States by Mable Pyne (Hough- 


ton. $1.75) 
Wizarp or THE Wires by Helen Nicolay (Appleton. $2.50) 
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PENN by Elizabeth Janet Gray (Viking. $2.50) 
Anp Tuere Was America by Roger Duvoisin (Knopf. $2) 
DaniEL Boone by James Daugherty (Viking. $2.50) 


These people who made America were “strong and good,” as 
Robert Lawson says of his own ancestors in THey Were 
STRONG AND Goop (Viking. $1.50). 

It isn’t only true stories that show what America is like. 
Tuer, Hannan (Doubleday. $2) is about a little Quaker girl 
who wished to wear ribbons. Quite a different side of America 
is in Lonc Winter by Laura Wilder (Harper. $2), a story of 
the terrible blizzard of the 1860’s in the Dakotas. BLUEBERRY 
Corners by Lois Lenski (Stokes. $2) tells how a large family 
of children in Connecticut enjoy their first train ride and their 
first circus in 1840. Lost Locket by Ethel Parton (Viking. $2) 
is the mystery of the Major’s robbery. 

There are many many stories giving pictures of our country 
today and yesterday. Some of these are: 


Tue Lanp He Loven by Elizabeth Emmett (Macmillan. $2) 

Son oF THE First Peopte by Adelaide Arnold (Macmillan. $2) 
Tue Brave Frontier by Helen Orton (Stokes. $1.75) 

Mister OnE by Richard Bennett (Doubleday. $2) 

FisHERMAN Tommy by Sanford Tousey (Houghton. $1.50) 

My First Horse by Will James (Scribner. $1.50) 


A country is known by its humor and imagination. Pecos Bill 
rode a lion, using a rattlesnake as a quirt, and he yelled so loud 
he made a steer jump out of his skin in Pecos Britt anp Licut- 
NING by Leigh Peck (Houghton. $1.75). Bic Roan WALKER 
by Eula Duncan (Stokes. $1.75) was “as high as a house and 
took a mile at every step.” And don’t forget our old friend 
Ov’ Paut by Glen Rounds (Holiday. $2) who tracked the 
animal called the “bear behind.” 


In our people, our history, our legends and our fun, there is 
America. 
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The Puzzlewit children sat in front of the fire and asked each other 
riddles. “When is a detective like a cat?” Nancy began. 

The boys thought for a minute or two. 

“When he’s lying in wait,” answered Peter. 

“No,” cried his sister. “Do you give up?” 

“When he smells a rat,” Tom said. And without stopping to find out 
whether that was the right answer, he went on: “What is the difference 
between a man looking up his ancestors and a bear hunter in the moun- 
tains?” 

“I know that,” cried Peter. “One is looking for forebears and the 
other is looking for just one.” 

“That’s right,” said Tom. “Now it’s your turn.” 

“Why is a ship’s captain never lonely?” asked Peter. 

“Because he always has a mate,” Nancy answered. “That was easy.” 

“I know one that isn’t easy,” said Peter. “What is the difference 
between an airplane five miles above the earth and a taxi cab at the rail- 


59? 


way station? 

“Whew!” cried Tom. “That is a riddle.” 

“One has its wheels in the air and the other has them on the ground,” 
Nancy guessed. 

“That’s not the answer I was thinking of,” said Peter, “but it isn’t bad. 
Do you want to try again?” 

“No, I give up,” answered Tom. 

“One is too high, and the other is to hire,” Peter cried. 

“Here is a different kind,” said Nancy. “Try to guess this one. 


Some in a circus, some in a show, 
Some on the table, you all must know.” 


Tom answered immediately. “Those must be tumblers,” he said. 
“Now let me show you a trick. Have you a pencil and paper?” 


Peter rummaged through his pockets, and finally pulled them out. 
Then Tom tore the paper into four slips. 


“All right,” he began. “Tell me the name of a famous person.” 
“Peter Puzzlewit,” replied his brother. 
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Tom snorted, but he wrote the name down on a slip, Then he folded 
the slip up and put it on the floor in front of him. 

“You tell one,” he said to Nancy, “a really famous person.” 

“Robert Bruce,” answered Nancy. 

Tom wrote on another slip, and folded that up, too. 

“All right, Pete, tell me a third one.” 

“Mark Twain.” 

“And Nancy?” 

“Mickey Mouse,” said Nancy. 

Tom shook the four folded slips in his hands. “Draw one,” he said 
to his sister, and hold it for me.” 

When she had pulled out one slip, he quickly threw the others into 
the fire without opening them. “The slip you drew,” he said, “has the 
name Peter Puzzlewit on it.” 

Nancy unfolded the paper. “That’s right,” she cried. 

Peter sniffed. “I bet you folded each one differently,” he said. 

“No, I didn’t,” laughed Tom. 

“Do it again,” begged Nancy. “No one can guess the first time.” 

“You'll guess it the second time, though,” Tom said. He was right. 

“It’s always the first name some one tells you,” cried Nancy. 

“But how can I tell that you will draw the first name?” asked Tom. 

“Because you write the same thing on every slip,” said Peter. “Last 
time I bet every slip had Peter Puzzlewit on it. You burn them so we 
can’t tell.” 

Tom nodded. “Yes,” he admitted. “Still it’s a good trick, especially 
if you play it once. And if there had been a dozen people here, it would 
have been much harder for you to guess. It’s more fun in a crowd.” 

“Let’s make some puzzles now,” Nancy suggested. “I like the kind 
that rhyme, and the answers rhyme, too. You know, you take a lot of 
different words like cat, rat, bat and hat, and describe one after another.” 

“All right,” cried Peter. “How do you like this one?” 


The first little animal lives in the ground, 

And you make the second before he is found, 
The third is the bottom of foot or of shoe, 

It might be the name of a kind of fish, too. 

The fourth is the part that you take in a play, 

It isn’t the hero, I hasten to say. 

That last holds the flag when it’s properly furled 
And marks out the head and the foot of the world. 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 53.) 
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LETS MAKE A NEW GAME! 


Are you tired of all the old games you have been playing indoors? 
There are hundreds of table games that are good fun: games of skill 
and games of luck, and best of all, most of them are quite simple to 
make. Half the fun is in building your own game. 

Hop ’EM, NEWT! is a very easy game to make. For materials you 
need a cardboard 11 inches wide by 14 inches long, several sets of 
colored markers (or buttons or coins), three of each color, and a dice 
or numbered cube. Draw your game path as shown in the diagram, 
dividing it into 65 evenly spaced, %-inch squares. Twelve of the 
sections are double-spaced. Paint these with red water color paint. 
Draw the FINISH circle. Use a cube with the numbers 1 to 6 pasted on 
the sides, or one ordinary dice. Give each player 3 markers of one color. 

The first player rolls the counter and enters his first marker at sTART. 
He moves the same number of spaces indicated by the cube. The other 
players follow in turn. The object of the game is for a player to be first 
to move all three of his markers into FrinisH. But there is a trick in the 
game. If one player’s marker stops in a red space and then a second 
player moves into that space, too, the second player can play the trick 
of the game. He places his marker on top of the marker that is already 
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there, and yells, “HoLD ’EM, Newt!” Now he can hold the first player’s 
marker in this red space as long as he likes, If a third player lands in 
this red space, he places his marker on top of the other two and yells, 
“HOLD EM, NEWT!” He now may hold both the others in this space as 
long as he pleases. Markers can be held only in red spaces. Players may 
move any free marker any turn. All moves are forward. Markers of the 
same color, or different colors, may occupy the same space at the same 
time and pass by jumping. Of course, if the top marker which is “hold- 
ing ’em” in the red space is moved, the one under it may move, too. 
The first player to move all three of his markers into FINISH wins the 
game. 

If you are feeling a little lazy and don’t want to build a whole new 
game, here are some new ways to use your old game materials. By 
making a very simple board you can play a 
table game of SHUFFLEBOARD with your old 
Tiddledy-Winks. Draw this shuffleboard dia- 
gram on cardboard 7 inches wide by 11 inches 
long. Print the scoring points on the diagram, 
and mark the snapping position six inches in 
front of the diagram. Each player gets one 
large and two small Tiddledy-Wink disks. 

The first player places one disk on the , 
snapping position and snaps it toward the game 

diagram, aiming to make it land on one of the 

scoring positions. The second player follows 

with his first disk, and so on. If one player’s 

disk lands on a scoring position, and another player’s disk lands on top 
of it, the second player credits his score “double” the amount of the 
scoring position. The first player to get 100 points wins the game, 

Some day when you have one or two, or even five, friends around 
who don’t know what to do, try a game of TIDDLEDY-wINK TAG. You 
can play on a card table, a ping pong table, or the floor. This is how 
you play. Each player is given one large and one small Tiddledy-Wink 
disk. The play is just like real tag. One player is “it.” He snaps his disk 
at the disks of the other players and tries to tag them by having his disk 
fall on top of them. The other players.try to keep out of “its” way by 
snapping their disks into positions where “it” cannot reach easily. Any 
disk “tagged” becomes “it” and must chase the disks of the other players. 





Adapted from Taste Games by Ray J. Marran, copyright 1939, by permission 
of A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


MY DREAM 


As I sat beside a mill stream 
Deep in a dream was I. 

I had not a tiresome worry 
Nor a reason for to sigh. 


I dreamed I saw a maiden 
So lonely and so fair, 

She had on sparkling, shining garments 
With jewels in her hair. 


She seemed to be very busy, 
Her hands moving here and there, 
And in her lap were shining threads 
That sparkled bright and rare. 


She wasn’t knitting clothing, 
She wasn’t knitting socks, 
But she was knitting golden castles 
Upon the golden rocks. 
—FLorinE May, age 12 
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JOHN’S ADVENTURES AT THE CIRCUS 


Once upon a time a seaman named John worked on a sailboat. 

One day a Circus came to the city of Miami and the owner of the 
sailboat gave John four tickets to the Circus. 

John the seaman had a wife and two sons. The younger was Billy 
and the older was John, Junior. Their mother’s name was Ida. 

So they all went to the Circus. There they entered the animal tent 
and enjoyed looking at the lions, tigers, seals and bears. Also elephants 
were there and a big ape by the name of Gargantua in a tremendous 
cage by himself. 

From there they went to the main tent to see this performance and 
an usher showed them to their seats. There they saw three rings with 
big cages in them. The trainer entered and announced that he would 
enter the lion’s cage in the ring together with a lady. 

The lions were then let into the cage and the trainer and the lady 
drove them onto their stands. An elephant was also let in and one of 
the lions was made to jump on the elephant’s back and rode him 
around the ring. 

There were many other performances and after an enjoyable day 
at the Circus they all went to grandmother’s house to tell her all 
about it. 


—Joun WIECHEL 


OUR OPOSSUM 


About three days ago our friends brought us an opossum, for Lina 

and me. We were very happy. I’m not sure which of us was the happier. 

As soon as we saw him we both wanted to pick him up at the same 
time, but mother stopped us for he might bite. In order to pick him 
up, we had to hold his head down with a stick and grab his tail. Picking 
him up by the tail did not hurt him, for when he sleeps he hangs by 
his tail. 

I asked mother what we should feed him. To my astonishment she 
answered, “Mr. Brown said to feed him anything rotten.” 

Lina and I put him in a wire cage. I have not looked at him lately, 
but I am pretty sure he’s all right. 


—Jimmy HEvYL, age 9 
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THE PUPS 


Their mother had left that morning, and the sun was getting low in 
the west. All of a sudden they heard the sound of some one wading 
through the stream which lay near by. Then they heard the voices of 
two boys and a man. The voices sounded closer. The pups huddled 
together from fear and the chill of the evening breeze. 

One of the voices said, “Look over there in the grass. May I have 
one?” 

The man’s voice said, “I don’t think so; they probably belong to 
some one.” 

The voices died away in the distance. 

Then the pups heard the swish as their mother came through the grass 
and lay down beside them. Then, knowing they were safe, they cuddled 
up beside her. 

—ANN WILLCox, age 12 


EARLY AMERICA 





—BarBARA GOTTHOFFER, age 8 


ANSWERS To PuzzLewits: mole, hole, sole, role, pole. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Penguin Club members sent in many good stories, pictures and letters 
this month. June O’Brien, Margaret Marthens, Joan Arentzen and 
Josephine Barroll sent stories about dogs: a fox terrier, a collie, a black- 
and-white dog, and a plain mutt named Herman. Other members wrote 
about birds, squirrels, fish, people, and even penguins. And here is a 
penguin poem from Marilyn Anson, who belongs to the Fifth-Sixth 
Grade Penguin Club at Keosauqua, Iowa. 


SINGING TO YOU 


I sat in the swing and sang to you 
Oh, Peter Penguin, could you hear me? 
Could you? 

Roses are pink 

And the bluebells are blue. 

Oh, Peter Penguin could you hear me? 
Could you? 


Walter Loeb sends a message in code: 


1 knud Rsngx Ozqzed adbztrd ne Nrbzq hm sgd gnrohszk. 1 sghmj 
5 bntke ad hloqnudc ax rnid Inqd rsnghdr ne sgd Ihceckd zfdr. 


Paul Puskas writes about a goat. 


One summer it was my job to take care of the goat on my grand- 
mother’s farm. We got along pretty good until the day I tried to bring 
her in. She kicked; she pulled me; she wouldn’t come. Finally, she did 
come. 

Next I tried to milk her. But she knocked over the bucket. Then she 
broke her rope. I grabbed for her and she pulled me all over the place. 
I still have some scars! 


Here is a story of how Caroline Herz went fishing. 


When I was young, about just eight 

I went fishing, but I had no bait. 

So I asked a man; he said, I could. 

On certain terms I'll give you worms, 

If you don’t let it slip or throw it overboard. 
But the can slipped and the man roared. 
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LOTTIE’S VALENTINE 


By Katherine Wigmore Eyre 
Pictures by Suzanne Suba 












A Valentine story of New 
Orleans. Lottie, who lived at 
the Convent of the Good Shep- 
herd, acquired a family by 


Finlandia 
sending an unusual Valentine. 


THE STORY OF Lovely pictures and colorful 


SIBELIUS jacket make this a delightful 


Valentine for girls from six 


SLIOH IO LIOH 


A new Mapeaty of Finland's heroic to ten. $1.50. 

composer, by Elliott Arnold. This vivid 5 E 

picture of his life is the perfect intro- Oxford University Press 
uction to his music. For readers of 114 Fitth A Max Soak 

all ages. Illustrated, $2.50 ifth Avenue ow Sor 








MOLT. HOLT. HOLT: HOLT-HOLT-HOCT. HOLT-HOLT: HOLT. HOLT. HOLT. HOLT. HOLT-HOLT: HOLT. 


Henry Holt and Company, N. Y. 








COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 
Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 





Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 


Coe ee eres eeeeeseseeseeeeseeeeeeeeesesessseseeessessseseehbessesesessesesesee 
COPE ERE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHSHEHEHEHEHHEHEH EHH HEHEHE HHHEHEHHEHEHH HEHEHE HEHEHE 


COPPER EHHEHEEEEHEEHHEEEHEHEHEHEHEHHEHE ETE EEE HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHEHEHEHHHHHEHEHEHE HEHEHE E EES 

































BOYS and GIRLS 
Here is a book that will help keep PETER 


you busy on long Winter evenings. 


TABLE GAMES PENGUIN 


How to Make and How to Play Them 


By Ray J. Marran . 
This book tells how to play over 100 table glasses and a college professor Ss 


games and how to make them out of inex- . . 
pensive materials. The Contents: Tools and hat and looking very important 


aterialsk—How to Make Counters and 7 
Markers, ey Ry my oy Top over what books to buy this 


is on a bookplate, wearing 


and Numbered C Games, e Game of ’ 
Spin-O, ‘Check erboar 4 Games, The Chinese month. There aren’t many of 
tar ecker ame, inger nip ames, i 

Pun With Tiddiedy Winks these bookplates left, but if you 
Bound in Cloth and Illustrated...... $1.50 want some to paste in your 

* books (so your friends will re- 
Below are lists of several other books you ss 
might like to have and to use this Winter. turn them after borrowing) you 
A CHILD’S BOOK OF FAMOUS COM- 
POSERS by Danh & Wolestt: Elo may have 12 bookplates for 10 
ST nsnsnniaceavannnietappesinend $1. cents, as long as we still have 
SINGING ROUND THE YEAR, b 
Wright. Cloth bound, Illustrated in four some. Send your ten cents, and 
(RRR RES Ran TREES 
WOODCRAFT, by Bernard S. Mason. your name and address to Peter 
Cloth bound, — Laaiseneanacnan $2.75 Penguin, care of Story Parape, 

o Fifth Avenue, New York 
A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY i 
Publishers City. 


67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


























Have you sent for your free Teachers Manual on 


TALES FROM FAR 
AND NEAR? 


These weekly broadcasts are designed to bring favorite titles and 
authors to children in intermediate grades and junior high schools 
throughout the country. This year TaLes FROM Far AND Near em- 
phasize the interests of the Western Hemisphere, presenting stories of 
Canada, South and Central America, and various sections of the 


United States. 


The Teachers Manual is an invaluable aid, carrying bibliographies 
and classroom suggestions to supplement the programs. Manuals are 
available on request. Write to The Association for Arts in Childhood 
(sponsor of Story Parape), 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

















Pictures and Poems — 
RHYMES ABOUT THE COUNTRY 
By Marchette Chute 

Verses about dandelions and turtles, about 
rabbits and birds, ducks, and catching fish 
—the kind that every small boy and girl will 


take to his heart. The author's gay little sil- 
houettes dance all over the pages. 


(Ages 4-8) $1.50 aa 
The Macmillan Company - New. York 








Your America 
it’s history, heroes, traditions 
it’s thrilling story, past and present 
is told in BOOKS 


Drop in at any bookstore and see for yourself how much 
fun you can have reading about America’s explorers and 
adventurers. 





AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION «* *« * Members Everywhere 














FREE to persons engaged in educational work 


The Council Against Intolerance In America is distributing its 
map—‘‘America, A Nation Of One People From Many Countries.” 
This large map, printed in 4 colors, shows in broad outline where 
Americans live, what they do, where they come from and what 
their religion is. It can be used alone or as visual aid to the Council’s 
“Manual against Intolerance.” Both are free of charge to persons in 
educational work. Teachers making requests must state their 
school; others in what educational work they are engaged. Copies 
can be obtained from Dept. SP 


COUNCIL AGAINST INTOLERANCE IN AMERICA 
Lincoln Building, New York City 























SERRE ERENT. SED LEENA ERS in Lp 


Do you know a Child who is... 


Then give this most beautiful child’s 

ift-book-of-the-year! EVERETT 

HINN’S delicate illustrations, 

many in full color, are a perfect 

‘ . setting for these lovely, fanciful 
fairy tales—the most famous in modern literature. In hand- 
some transparent gift box $3.50 


The Happy Prince Gther ras 


BY OSCAR WILDE 


The Chicago News’ own Sterling North writes 

a rollicking, story that KURT WIESE says 

is the most hilarious he has ever illustrated! 

Greased Lightning was the most troublesome 

scalawag pig in the litter—no good for bacon, 

but what a success in the 4th of July greased pig race! 

(Od Lots of funny pictures in color $2.00 

ve 


Xs Greased Lightning 


BY STERLING NORTH 


Then give this rousing story that is a must 
book for every patriotic American girl or boy. 
The story of our liberties, rights, and free- 
dom—what they are; the great Americans 
who helped us win and keep them; what we 
must do to preserve them. Here is history as it should be written! 19 
full-page illustrations $2.00 


Stand Fast for Freedom 


BY LOWELL THOMAS and BERTON BRALEY 


At all Bookstores - THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phils. 





